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Australia Has 
Bright Future 


Big Nation in South Pacific 
Is Electing Lawmakers 
Later This Week 


A ISTRALIA’S political campaign is 
winding up this week. On Sat- 
urday, December 10, Australians will 
cast their ballots for members of Par- 
liament. 

The type of government in Australia 
is much like that in the mother coun- 
try, Great Britain. There are 3 major 
political parties in Parliament. Fol- 
lowing an election, the leader of the 
winning party or coalition is named 
Prime Minister. 

Today a coalition of the Liberal and 
Country Parties rules Australia. The 
Liberal Party represents generally the 
property-owning, business, and indus- 
trial groups, while the Country Party 
is supported for the most part by 
ranchers and farmers. Robert Men- 
zies, Liberal Party leader, is Prime 
Minister. 

The opposition in Parliament is sup- 
plied largely by the Labor Party, 
chiefly the country’s 
workers and trade unions. The Labor 
Party ran the government during and 
right after World War II, but was 
forced out of office in 1949. Herbert 
Evatt is the Labor Party’s leader. 


representing 


The last elections in Australia were 
held in May 1954. 
to take place at intervals of not more 
However, the Prime 
Minister may call an election at any 
time before his term expires, when- 


Voting is required 


than 3 years. 


ever he thinks his party has the best 
chance of winning. Even though only 
18 months have passed since the last 
balloting, Menzies feels that his 


(Continued on page 6) 





GEORGE MEANY of the American Federation of Labor (left) will be president, and Walter Reuther of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO) will be a vice president of the merged unions—which will have more than 15 million members 


New Milestone for Union Labor 


Long-Planned Merger of AFL and CIO into Single Association Sched- 
uled to Occur at Big Convention That Opens Today in New York City 


LANS drawn up by America’s top- 

ranking labor leaders call for the 
opening of an important convention in 
New York City today. Its purpose is 
to complete the merger of our coun- 
try’s 2 largest labor groups—the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
(CIO). These 2 groups, 
which were once bitter rivals, are now 


izations 


scheduled to work as a single organ- 
ization—with more than 15,000,000 
members in the United States and 
nearly a million in Canada. 

The development of any last-minute 
obstacle to the merger seemed very 
unlikely at the time this paper went to 
Leaders of the AFL and the 
CIO had worked a long time on plans to 
unite their 2 organizations. Even if 
happens, and 


press. 


the unexpected some 


problem crops up to cause delay at this 
time, it is generally felt that the 
merger will be merely postponed and 
not dropped entirely. 

The new, unified labor group will 
start its career under an extremely 
long and 
American Federation of Labor and 


cumbersome name: The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
But it will generally be called the 
AFL-CIO, and perhaps the full name 
will eventually be shortened. 

The AFL-CIO is to be an associa- 
tion consisting of 141 individual un- 
ions—such as those representing the 
auto workers, the clothing workers, 
and the carpenters. Of the 141 unions, 
109 come from the AFL, while 32 are 
from the CIO. 

President of the new group will be 
George Meany, who has headed the 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


18-YEAR-OLD VOTING 


Kentucky will join Georgia in next 
year’s elections as the only states that 
allow voting to begin at 18 instead of 
21. This was decided last month when 
an amendment to Kentucky’s state con- 
stitution was approved. Officials say 
the amendment will give more than 
150,000 youths between 18 and 21 the 
right to cast their ballots. 


HIGHEST WATERFALL 


A waterfall in Venezuela has been 
confirmed to be the highest in the 
world. An explorer who climbed to 
the top of Angel Falls last month re- 
ported its height at 3,212 feet. 


UNSOLVED MYSTERY 


The cornerstones of the White 
House, Washington Monument, and 
U. S. Treasury Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are lost. Historians have 
been unable to locate the first stones 


laid when these buildings were erected. 

These particular stones are valuable 
because they contain mementos of 
their times. For instance, the corner- 
stone of the Washington Monument 
contains George Washington’s coat of 
arms, old United States coins, and 
colonial newspapers. 


FAMOUS COWBOYS 

Five men have been chosen for the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame, which 
will be built in Oklahoma. Among 
those included are President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who worked as a cowboy 
while a young man, and Will Rogers, 
the famous cowboy-humorist. 


BIG PROFITS 


The General Motors Corporation, 
the world’s largest private manufac- 
turing enterprise, will earn more than 
a billion dollars in profits this year. 
No business has ever before passed the 
billion-dollar mark. The company 


earned more in the first 9 months of 
this year—913 million dollars 
any previous 12-month period. 


NEEDED: ENGINEERS 


A special study of Russian educa- 
tion produces evidence showing that 


than in 


the Soviet Union leads this country in 
training engineers and 
Since 1928, Soviet schools have grad- 
uated 682,000 engineers, compared to 
480,000 in the United States. Some 
authoritées say the U. S. is now train- 
ing only about one half the required 
number of engineers and scientists. 


TAKING INVENTORY 

The United States armed forces 
have taken stock of the equipment and 
supplies they own. The total value: 
124 billion dollars. Of this total, 561% 
billion dollars’ worth belongs to the 
Navy, 34 billion dollars to the Army, 
and 33% billion dollars to the Air 
Force. 


scientists. 


AFL since 1952. CIO chief Walter 
teuther becomes a vice president in 
organization. Reuther 
also continues as head of the United 


the merged 


Auto Workers. This group, with more 
than 1,200,000 members, is the largest 
individual union in the AFL-CIO 

Despite its great size, the new group 
doesn’t embrace the whole of organized 
labor in this country. Certain unions 
which are not connected with either 
the AFL or the CIO remain outside 
the new federation. Prominent among 
these independent bodies are several 
big railroad brotherhoods and John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 

The independent though 
they often play important roles in the 


unions, 


news, make up a comparatively small 
part of organized labor in this coun 
try. Their total U. S. membership is 
about 1,800,000, compared to the AFL 
C1O’s 15,000,000 plus. 

Various labor leaders, including Mr. 
Lewis, doubt that the AFL-CIO 
merger will work out satisfactorily. If 
it does succeed, however, it will sym- 
bolize the end of a major split that has 
existed in the ranks of American labor 
for approximately 20 years. The story 
of this separation, and how it oc- 
curred, can be told briefly as follows 

The AFL, established in the 1880's, 
was largely an association of craft 
unions. In other words, most of its 
unions were (and still are) composed 
of workers who possess some particu- 
lar type of craft or skill. For in- 
stance, there is a machinists’ union, 
and machinists from a wide variety of 
industries can join it. But the nation 
has large numbers of unskilled work- 
ers who aren’t eligible to join any such 
craft organization. 

In the middle 1930's, a group of 
labor leaders within the AFL recog- 
nized these unskilled workers as a big 
source of new union members, and 
urged the AFL to promote unions 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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AFL and CIO Plan To Work as United Organization 


(Concluded from page 1) 


which would cover whole industries. 
The industrial union seeks to enroll all 
the employes in a particular field of 
manufacturing (autos or steel, for in- 
tance) no matter what type of work 
they do, skilled or unskilled. 

The majority of AFL leaders were 
cold toward the idea of industrial un- 
ions. So several officials who favored 
this type of organization went ahead, 
on their own, to promote it. They 
formed the CIO, and a complete break 
occurred between this group and the 
AFL 

The CIO was known originally as 
the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation. In 1988 it chose another name 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions—with the same initials. 

(John L. Lewis was a leading figure 
among the CIO’s founders, Later, 
though, he broke away from the asso- 
ciation which he had helped to estab- 
lish, and today his United Mine Work- 
ers union operates as an independent 
group.) 

Rivalry and bitterness grew more 
and more intense between the AFL 
and the CIO, as they battled each other 
for members. Finally, though, certain 
developments began drawing the 2 
groups closer together, 

In 1952, for example, the presidency 
of each organization changed hands, 
William Green, who had ted the AFL 
ince 1924, and Philip Murray, head 
of the C1O since 1941, died within 2 
weeks of each other. George Meany 
then became chief of the AFL, and 
Walter Reuther was made head of the 
ClO. 


A Fresh Approach 


These new presidents took a fresh 
approach to the issues that divided 
They were less 
embittered by the long-standing AFL- 
ClO rivalry than the older leaders had 
been. They saw many issues on which 
their groups were in general agree- 
ment and could cooperate with each 
other. 

Even before the main difficulties 
which stood in the way of a complete 
merger had been ironed out, AFL and 
ClO officials were helping each other 
on various projects. For example, 
they sometimes worked together in 
their efforts to persuade Congress to 


their organizations, 


pass laws that the unions wanted. 

Will the AFL-CIO, as a single asso- 
ciation, be able to work more effec- 
tively in promoting union goals than 
did the 2 groups when they were sep- 
arate? There is considerable dis- 
agreement on this point. 

Such men as George Meany and 
Walter Reuther believe that the new 
organization will be more effective. 
Since it is also their view that labor 
generally 
vhich are good for our entire nation, 
they reward the AFL-CIO merger as 
something that will benefit America 
as a whole, 


unions promote policies 


Certain businessmen and other ob- 
ervers, however, feel that the labor 
unions have exerted too much influ- 
ence for a great many years. They 
think it will be bad for the country if 
the AFL-CIO merger gives organized 
labor additional economic and _ politi- 
cal power, 

Meanwhile, there are quite a few 
people—both among the unions’ sup- 
porters and among their opponents 
who feel that the merger will not give 


added strength to organized labor in 
the United States. Spokesmen for this 
viewpoint say: 

“The former AFL and former CIO 
unions will have a hard time trying to 
get along in the same federation. They 
will bicker and quarrel among them- 
selves far more than when they had 
2 separate organizations.” 

Only time and experience can an- 
swer the question of how effective the 
big, new AFL-CIO will be. Its lead- 
ers hope it can exert substantial in- 
fluence with respect to all issues that 


Union spokesmen reply: “State laws 
barring the union shop are against the 
interests of the majority of workers. 
If most employes in a business firm or 
factory want a union shop, no state 
law should step in and prohibit such 
an arrangement. It is misleading to 
call these restrictive state measures 
‘right to work’ statutes.” 

Next year, agents representing the 
new AFL-CIO almost certainly will be 
urging Congress to take action on be- 
half of the union shop. Many em- 
ployers, on the other hand, will urge 
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affect labor’s interests. Some of the 
problems which most concern these 
leaders at the present time are dis- 
cussed in the remaining paragraphs. 

Union shop. Labor leaders, when 
they draw up contracts with employ- 
ers, frequently try to obtain “union 
shop” agreements. In a pact of this 
type, the company promises that it 
will require every new employe to join 
a union shortly after he is hired. 

More than a third of our states, 
though, have laws which bar such 
agreements. This fact deeply dis- 
turbs most labor leaders. They argue 
that Congress can and should pass a 
federal statute which would override 
the state laws and permit union shop 
contracts in all parts of the nation. 

State measures against the union 
shop are often called “right to work” 
laws. People who favor them argue; 
“These measures are beneficial be- 
cause they keep unions from interfer- 
ing with anyone’s right to work. They 
leave each person free to decide for 
himself whether he wants to enter a 
union. They protect the worker from 
losing his job if he decides against 
joining.” 


DRAWH FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


that the present federal provisions on 
this subject be left unchanged—so 
that the states can prohibit union shop 
agreements. 

Guaranteed wage. In negotiating 
with management this year, certain 
unions launched an all-out drive to 
obtain what was generally called the 
“guaranteed annual wage.” They 
sought contracts under which any 
workers who were discharged or tem- 
porarily laid off would continue to re- 
ceive regular wage payments for a 
specified length of time. Walter 
Reuther insisted that any auto worker 
who had been with a company for 2 
years or more should receive regular 
wages for as long as a year after be- 
ing dropped. 

Quite a number of firms—including 
several auto manufacturing companies 
—have gone part way in meeting the 
guaranteed wage demands put forth 
by Reuther and other labor leaders. 
The unions’ drive for concessions 
along this line can be expected to con- 
tinue. 

Union men who favor the guaran- 
teed wage give the following argu- 
ments in its behalf: 


“Such a program provides workers 
with the security they deserve. In 
every industry, executives receive reg- 
ular yearly salaries. Their basic in- 
come ordinarily is not affected by the 
temporary ups and downs of business. 
Workers in the shops and on the as- 
sembly lines should have the same se- 
curity. 

“The guaranteed wage can help keep 
minor business slumps from develop- 
ing into severe depressions. If busi- 
ness slows down and quite a few work- 
ers are laid off their jobs without pay, 
these workers can no longer afford to 
buy cars, furniture, and other goods. 
So there is a further decline in the 
demand for such items. This causes 
still more workers to lose their jobs, 
and the depression continues to get 
worse and worse. 

“But with a guaranteed wage, work- 
ers can continue buying at a steady 
rate despite temporary layoffs, and 
thus maintain a demand which will 
keep employment in most industries 
from declining seriously.” 

Management, in general, disagrees 
with labor on the effect of the guaran- 
teed wage. Some arguments given by 
industrial leaders are: 

“Contrary to what the unions say, 
a widespread guaranteed wage pro- 
gram may increase the danger of our 
having a bad depression. Industries 
will suffer severely if required to keep 
up their payrolls when the demand for 
goods is declining. This situation will 
make it harder for them to pull out 
of a slump. 


“Stagnation” 


“Widespread use of the guaranteed 
wage would cause business stagnation. 
It would make businessmen reluctant 
to expand their factories or launch 
new ventures. They would always be 
afraid to hire additional employes— 
workers who soon would become en- 
titled to regular wages whether they 
were kept steadily on the job or not. 
On the whole, labor’s drive for a guar- 
anteed wage represents a_ serious 
threat to the progress of American 
industry.” 

These are among the arguments put 
forth in the continuing conflict over 
guaranteed wages. 

Sherter week. In response to a 
question asked recently by a member 
of the AMERICAN OBSERVER staff, 
Walter Reuther stated that one of the 
next goals for labor would be a shorter 
work week. 

Union officials point out that the 
40-hour week, common in industry 
today, is about the same as what we 
had 25 years ago. But the last quar- 
ter of a century, they declare, has seen 
tremendous advances in the develop- 
ment of laborsaving machinery. Labor 
leaders argue that the workers should 
reap a benefit, in the form of added 
leisure, from these advances. 

Employers, on the other hand, con- 
tend that the workers have already 
made big gains—in the form of higher 
wages, better working conditions, and 
so on. In general, employers and 
managers feel that the present work 
week is short enough. 

The AFL-CIO, as a combined or- 
ganization, will concern itself with 
this and many other issues. How 
smoothly and forcefully the new asso- 
ciation of former rivals can operate 
remains to be seen. 
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Further cuts in military spending 
mignt weaken our defenses. While 
the United States has been reducing 
its armed forces, Russia has been 
building up its military strength. We 
must remain strong if we are to re- 
main free, 

ELIZABETH MCLAUGHLIN, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


The United Nations would be more 
useful if the veto rule were changed. 
I think it would be better if two of 
the “big five’ nations had to veto a 
bill to keep it from passing. 

CARL LUDWIG, 
Casey, Iowa 


* 


I think that the federal government 
should give aid to schools. It is just 
as important, though, for parents 
to be interested in school conditions. 
They should attend P.T.A. meetings, 
visit their children’s school, and be 
willing to help improve the schools 
in any way they can. 

NANCY LOREN, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 














We have given our allies a great 
deal of financial aid since World War 


Il. In order to do this, Americans 
have had to pay high income taxes. 
The countries that are receiving our 
aid have shown little appreciation. I 
think we should use this money in this 
country on such projects as building 
better highways. 

JERRY DALTON, 

Oak Hill, West Virginia 
* 
I agree that we should not give 
money to other countries if we need 
it more for ourselves. However, most 
Americans better off than the 
majority of people in the nations we 


are 


help. We should give money and sur- 
plus food to the nations that need our 
help. CLEVE HARDIN, 
Wilmington, California 
* 
My high school offers a 6-week 


course in Russian followed by 6 weeks 
of German. Along with the language 
we learn some interesting facts about 
the countries. This should help stu- 
dents to learn about these two impor- 
tant nations. 

JANE PAGE, 

Montpelier, Vermont 

* 


The Vice President should be kept 
informed of the business and policies 
of the President. Then in case of an 
emergency, such as the illness of the 
President, the Vice President could 
carry on his work. 

SANDRA FACTEAU, 
Clinton, New York 





FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: Dr. Bergen Evans, Clifton Fadiman, Adlai Stevenson, 
and Alistair Cooke on the NBC radio program, “Conversation” 


Radio-TV-Movies 


HOSE who like fine entertainment 
should tune in the NBC television 
network next Monday night, December 
12. “Producer’s Showcase” will pre- 
sent the world-famous Sadlers Wells 
ballet troupe in a performance of “The 
Sleeping Beauty” by Tchaikovsky. 
This will be the first ballet televised 
in color. Viewers will also be able to 
see it on black-and-white screens. 
The Sadlers Wells group will present 
the complete score of the ballet. “The 
Sleeping Beauty” is one of the most 
popular of all ballets, and is frequently 
performed for young people. 


* 


The art of good talk is the basis 
for “Conversation,” a weekly NBC 
radio program. Each Thursday eve- 
ning, leading personalities from vari- 
ous fields discuss interesting topics. 
Clifton Fadiman, well-known literary 
critic, is the host. 

One recent program featured An- 
thony Nutting, Britain’s head delegate 
to the United Nations, 
“What is a truly great man?” Several 
high awards have been given to this 


discussing 


interesting and entertaining radio 
show. 


* 


Today’s teen-agers reach for a book 


instead of a TV switch more often 
than many people think 
Several national surveys of teen- 


age readers show that television has 
actually stimulated reading rather 
than having replaced books. There 
has been a steady increase in book 


sales among both youths and adults 
since the beginning of television. Also, 
libraries in all parts of the country 
have traced an increase in circulation 
of their 
by TV programs which dramatize or 


volumes to interest created 
discuss books. 


* 


There are 570 television stations in 
the world, according to a recent sur- 


vey. This is 3 times as many as 
there were only 2 years ago. The 
stations are located in 38 countries, 
as compared to 27 in 1953 They 


transmit their programs to 42 million 
TV sets. 





Science in 





the News 








gna long baffled by com- 
mon colds, believe that they may 
soon be able to control them. A vac- 
cine, designed to provide protection 
against certain grippe-like colds, is 
scheduled to undergo mass testing 
during the coming year. Thousands 
of servicemen will be inoculated in an 
effort to determine its effectiveness. 
Infections which cause sniffling and 
sneezing remain a problem, 
though. No preventive has yet been 
developed against these types of colds. 


serious 


* 


There has been a long-standing 
theory among many geologists that 
a large continent once existed in the 
Pacific Ocean. A botanist from the 
Smithsonian Institution recently added 
evidence in support of this view. 

On the basis of similarities in plant 
life among various Pacific islands, Dr. 
Albert Smith believes that these bodies 
of land were once linked together. 
Along with Australia, they formed 
a huge unbroken land mass in the 
southwest Pacific, according to Dr. 
Smith. He believes that this con- 
tinent began breaking up approxi- 
mately 20 million years ago. 


Michigan University has received a 
$279,000 grant for the purpose of 
starting work on a national observa- 
tory. Money for the project was con- 
tributed by the National 
Foundation. The new observatory will 
contain a 36-inch reflecting telescope, 
complete with many recent improve- 
ments. It will be finished in 5 years, 
and will be available to astronomers 
from all over the country. 

A site for this institution has yet to 
be chosen, but it will probably be lo- 


Science 


cated somewhere in the southwestern 
part of the United States. This re- 
gion is well suited for work in astron- 
omy. The is generally 
clear, and there are few large cities 
to brighten skies during the night. 


atmosphere 


” 


it has been found that bolts of 
lightning often send whistling radio 
waves far into space and then back 
to earth in the opposite hemisphere. 
In their journey, these waves reach 
8,000 miles above our planet. 

Although this is an interesting sci- 
entific fact, it remains to be seen 
whether the discovery will be of any 
practical value. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
with the 


word or phrase whose meaning is most 


italicized word following 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


i 


on page 5, column 4. 

1. Voters will hear a great deal of 
political jargon (jar’gin) during the 
coming campaign. 
(b) language (c) trickery (d) humor 


(a) mud-slinging 
2. Some leaders chided (chi’déd) the 
candidate’s middle-of-the-road policy 
(a) recommended (b) 
called attention to (d) criticized. 


praised (c) 


the 
considered this particular slogan to be 


3. Certain members of party 


unpalatable (in-pal'it-ih-b’l). (a) un- 


acceptable (b) unpopular (c) unbe 


lievable (d) unpredictable. 


4. A strong Air Force alone, it is 
argued, will not make us impregnabl 
(im-prég’ni-b'l). (a) strong (b) dan- 


gerous (c) unconquerable. 
5. The premier gave a candid (kin’ 


did } 


report on the nation's condition 


(a) frank (b) tactful (c) scientific 
6. His summary of the conference 
was superficial (si-pér-fish’al) (a) 


complete and accurate (b) shallow and 


hasty (c) and lively (d) 


interesting 
dull and uninteresting 


7. No one found out about his part 
in the insidious (in-sid’l-is) plot. (a) 


minor and unsuccessful (b) military 


(c) unimportant (d) sly and deceitful 


8. Nomination for a seat in Con 


gress in some states is fantamount 


(tin’ti-mount) to election. (a) pre- 


vious (b) necessary (c) equivalent 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a city 


1. He is scheduled to be president of 
the merged AFL-CIO union 


, 


2. Prime Minister of Australia 


” 


3. One of the 2 leading political groups 


in Australia is the Party. 
4. Capital of Australia “ 
5. Pioneer in organizing American 
labor. 
6. He is scheduled to be a vice presi 


dent of the merged AFL-CIO 
7. Capital of South Dakota 
and sea 


8. Leading Australian 


port. 


city 


9. He heads UMW, a large independent 
union, 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Greenland VERTICAI 
1. Raleigh; 2. Syria; 3. France; 4. Carib 
bean; 5. seventy 6. Ceylon; 7 


India); #8 


Burma (or 
Spain; 9. England. 
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The Story of the 


Australia’s Leader 


Robert Gordon Menzies, Prime Min- 
ister of Australia, hopes his country’s 
voters will give him and his Liberal 
Party a vote of confidence in elections 
this Saturday, December 10 (see page 
] tory ) 

Lorn 61 years ago in a small Aus- 
tralian town, Menzies was a brilliant 
student and an outstanding lawyer 
before going into politics. ty the 
time he was 27, he had already won 
nation-wide recognition for his skill- 
ful handling of important legal cases. 

Despite high earnings as a lawyer, 
Menzies 
tice of law and enter politics He 


decided to give up the prac- 
erved in Australia’s House of Rep- 
resentatives and as 
attorney general 
before becoming 
prime minister in 
1939. He held that 
post until 1941. 
Kight years later, 
in 1949, he re 
turned as Austral 


ia’s leader——a posi- 





tion he has held 


wide wor 


Robert Menzies ever since 


Silver-haired 
Menzies is a six-footer who tips the 
cales at 200 pounds. He is a brilliant 
debater and has written 4 books as 


well as numerous articles, 


In Europe 


Weat Germany is building an army 
of its own Not long ago, 101 men 
were sworn into service as the core 
of a new German defense force. In 
time, West Germany will have an army 
of 500,000 men linked with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization defense 
iyatem 

The Saar ia scheduled to elect new 
lawmakers on December 18 to help 
decide the tiny area’s future. In Octo 
ber, Saar voters turned down a pro- 
posal to put their land under the super 
vision of other European nations, so 
now a new plan must be worked out. 

Rich in industry and coal, the Saar 
has long been claimed by both the 
French and the Germans. It now has 
elf-rule but France handles its de- 
fense and foreign affairs 

France won't go to the polls to elect 
new legislators this month, despite 
French Premier Edgar Faure’s call 
for December elections. Because of 
differences over proposed changes in 
French election laws, the country’s 
lawmakers couldn't agree on balloting 
for this month, Faure then hoped 
that elections could be held in January. 
By the time this paper reaches its 
readers, however, the French govern- 
ment may have fallen because of dis- 
agreements over Faure’s call for early 
elections, 


Student Survey 


Students at Mamaroneck High 
School in New York recently ques- 
tioned local residents concerning their 
views on the Vice Presidential office. 
A total of 471 adults, engaged in a 
wide range of occupations, were inter- 
viewed by the students. Here are 
some of the questions which were 
asked in the poll, along with the an- 
swers given to them. 

“Do you think there should be an 
amendment to the Constitution ex- 


pressing more specifically the powers 
and duties of the Vice President?” 

Yes, 335. No, 96. Don’t Know, 40. 

“Who should decide on the inability 
of the President to perform his duties 
(in the event of illness)?” 

The President himself (as at pres- 
ent),104. His Cabinet, 89. Congress, 
161. Supreme Court, 115. A com- 
mittee of doctors, 129. 

“Do you think enough care is taken 
in the selection of candidates for the 
office of Vice President?” 

Yes, 38. No, 860. Don’t know, 31. 

“Do you agree with the present pro- 
cedure for nominating the Vice Presi- 
dent?” 

Yes, 144. No, 230. Don’t know, 61. 

“Do you favor his nomination by—” 

A convention of the party, 177. A 
direct primary vote of the people, 230. 
Some other method, 41. 

Readers having opinions on these 
questions are invited to write in to the 
“Letters” column stating their views. 


Labor's Big Three 


George Meany, head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (AFL); 
Walter Reuther, chief of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO); 
and John L. Lewis, leader of the 
United Mine Workers (UMW), are 
among the nation’s top labor officials. 

Meany, 61, is slated to become chief 
of the combined AFL-CIO when the 
agreement to unite the 2 organizations 
becomes final. An old hand at dealing 
with labor problems, Meany became 
active in union affairs soon after he 
began to work as an apprentice plumb- 
er at 16. He rose rapidly in union 
ranks and was elected to AF L’s second- 
ranking position—that of secretary- 
treasurer—in 1939. He became AFL 
chief in 1952 

Reuther, 48, is in line to become a 
vice president of the combined labor 
group 
Reuther went to work in an auto plant 
at an early age. He was fired for 
union activities, but he returned to 
the auto industry after a 3-year tour 


The son of a union organizer, 


around the world. Reuther became 
a leading union official and, in 1946, 


was named chief of the United Auto 
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JUNIOR POLICEMEN in Hawaii direct student traffic at street crossings to 
help prevent accidents. They are doing a very good job. 


Workers (UAW), a CIO union. In 
1952, he became head of the CIO in 
addition to holding his UAW post. 
Lewis, 75, has decided to keep his 
United Mine Workers out of the AFL- 
C1O group. The veteran labor leader 
became chief of the UMW in 1919, 
when it was affiliated with the AFL. 
Lewis played an influential role in 
AFL affairs from that time until 1936. 
In that year, he and other labor lead- 
ers broke away from the AFL to 
form a new group, the CIO. Later, 
Lewis’s UMW dropped out of the CIO 
and became an independent union. 


Nobel Prize Winners 


This Saturday, December 10, King 
Gustav of Sweden will award a number 
of Nobel prizes in a great hall in the 
Swedish capital of Stockholm. The 
Nobel peace prize will be awarded on 
the same day by Norwegian officials 
in Norway’s capital of Oslo. 

Each Nobel prize consists of a large 
sum of money—over $35,000—and a 
gold medal. The money for the prizes 
comes from the fortune of Alfred 
Nobel, the Swedish engineer who in- 





HAMILTON WRIGHT 


SHIPS from a half dozen nations will be in the Antarctic next month to hunt 
big blue whales such as this one. It weighs 69 tons and measures 47 feet in length. 
By international agreement to keep the mammals from being wiped out, this 
year’s hunt will stop when 15,000 whales have been caught. Whale oil is used 
in soap, as a lubricant, and in making glycerine. Some countries sell whale meat, 
which is a bit like steak when properly cooked. 


vented dynamite. His explosives made 
him rich. When he died, his will pro- 
vided for prizes to be awarded to in- 
dividuals or groups doing especially 
fine work in 5 fields—peace, physics, 
chemistry, medicine, and literature. 

The Nobel prizes to be awarded this 
week are: 

Peace. To the United Nations Com- 
mission for Refugees, for helping to 
find homes for some 350,000 people 
made homeless by World War II and 
the unsettled times since then. 

Physics. To Dr. Willis Lemb of 
Stanford University and Dr. Polykary 
Kusch of Columbia for work in the 
atomic field. 

Chemistry. To Dr. Vincent du Vig- 
neaud of Cornell University for his 
successful research into human glands. 

Medicine. To Dr. Hugo Theorell of 
Sweden for his work on enzymes 
(chemical compounds made by living 
cells to speed up chemical reactions). 

Literature. To Halldor Laxness of 
Iceland for his ‘Independent People” 
and other novels and poems. 


Investment in Youth 


“Someday, I'd like to have a busi- 
ness of my own. How can I prepare 
myself for success along that line?” 
Have you ever asked yourself that 
question? If so, you may want to get 
in touch with Junior Achievement, 
Inc., in your community. 

Junior Achievement, or JA, helps 
young people between 15 and 21 years 
of age get practical training and ex- 
perience in modern business methods. 
With the help of this group, boys and 
girls can form corporations of their 
own to make and sell products or to 
provide services to customers. JA is 
sponsored by business and industrial 
firms in communities across the 
nation. 

Here are a few JA firms and their 
activities: The Boston Art-Crafters 
do a thriving business in making and 
selling beautiful jewelry. The Cre- 
ative Gifts Company of New York 
makes phone racks and other items. 
The Artistic Quality Products Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan, turns out 
artificial snowflakes, corsages, and 
other novelties. 

Awards and scholarships are given 
to outstanding JA student business- 
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men and women by the sponsors of 
the movement. JA students also put 
out a magazine with a nation-wide cir- 
culation—the Achievement Magazine. 


Better Training 


Uncle Sam has been making impor- 
tant changes in training programs for 
men in uniform. Under a plan begun 
about 19 months ago, men entering 
the armed forces who can’t read or 


write very well are given special 
courses. The training is given to any- 
one whose educational level doesn’t 
measure up to that of an average 


fourth-grader. 

Since the program was begun in 
March 1954, several thousand incoming 
servicemen have been taught to read 
and write. It has been found that 
about 4 out of every 100 men entering 
the services need the special training. 

The Defense Department is 
working on a new citizenship program 
for all servicemen. Called “Militant 
Liberty,” the new program provides 
training for men in uniform on the 
meaning of democracy. It also goes 
into a study of the differences between 
democracy and communism. 

One of the chief reasons for the 
training program, the Department 
says, is to help servicemen understand 
what they may be called upon to fight 
for and to aid them in throwing off 
any Red attempts to influence them. 
It was found that many American GI’s 
captured by the Reds in Korea lacked 
the training to 
attacks on our democracy. 


also 


answer communist 

The armed forces’ citizenship study 
program will 
for use by civilian groups. 


also be made available 


Red Visitors in Asia 
Will Soviet Premier Nikolai 
ganin and Russia’s communist 
Nikita Khrushchev 
winning friends for Moscow in Asia? 


sul- 
party 
boss succeed in 
That question has been on the lips of 
many 
2 top Soviet 


western leaders ever since the 
officials began their ex- 
visit to India, Burma, and 
Afghanistan 


Bulganin and Khrushchev are sched- 


tended 
about 3 weeks ago. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY of the Netherlands (Holland) poses for a picture. From 





‘ 


WETHERLANDS INFORMA 


left to right: Queen Juliana; her children—Margriet, 12, Irene, 16, Marijke, 8, 


Beatrix, 17; and Prince Bernhard. 


visited Dutch territories in the Caribbean Sea area. 
democratically, but the Queen takes an active part in her country’s affairs. 


The Queen and her husband, the Prince, recently 


The Netherlands is governed 
The 


Prince often makes good-will tours to other countries. 


stop off for a second time in India 
returning home. The Reds 
toured India and Afghanistan for some 
time last month before going on to 
Burma. On their return visit to India, 
the Soviet leaders are expected to pro- 


before 


pose specific aid plans to that country 
as a bid for Indian friendship. 

The 
ready promised to help 


have al- 
build 


factories and electric power projects, 


top Russian officials 


India 
and to share Russian atomic 
with the big Asian land. It 


to be seen how far Moscow will actually 


power 


remains 


go in backing up these promises with 
deeds. 


Meanwhile, India’s Prime Minister 














uled to leave Burma in a day or 2and Jawaharlal Nehru has told the Red 
Doctor: Ever had an accident? Woman (learning to drive): But I 


Patient: Nope, but a mule kicked me 
once. 
Doctor: Well, wouldn’t that be an 


accident? 
Patient: Nope, he did it on purpose. 
- 


“What's that ugly insignia on the side 
of the bomber?” 
“Sh-h-h! That’s the commanding offi- 


cer looking out of the porthole.” 
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“Why don’t you let the Fire Department 
fight its own battles?” 


don’t know what to do! 
Her Husband: Just follow all the ad 


vice you give me when I’m driving. 
* 


The 7-year-old son of a radio comedian 
came home with his report card. 

“Well, son,” asked the radio star, “did 
you do well?” 


“I'll say I did,” proudly replied the 


boy. “I was held over for another 26 
weeks!” 
oe 
New employer: I understand that 
John used to work for you. Is he a 


steady worker? 
Ex-employer: If he were any steadier, 
he would be motionless. 


* 


Braggart: I don’t know the meaning 
of fear. 

Bored Listener: Well, I wouldn’t let a 
little word like that stump me. Look it 
up in the dictionary. 


” 
Teacher: What would you say is the 
difference between caution and coward- 
ice? 


George: Caution is when you're afraid 
cowardice, when the other fellow is. 


that his country doesn’t in- 


tend to join any particular 


visitors 
“camp or 
military alliance.” India, Nehru says, 
intends to stay on friendly terms with 
the 


the communist 


western nations as well as with 


countries, 


Pearl Harbor Day 


On December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, was attacked by 360 Japanese 
warplanes, 
than 2,000 


In the ensuing battle more 
Americans killed, 6 
battleships sunk, and 164 of our planes 


were 
destroyed. Japanese losses amounted 
to only 29 planes and 5 submarines. 
On the following day, Congress de- 
clared war. Since Japan was allied 
with the fascist agyressors in Europe, 
immediately 


conflict 


drawn into a 


which 


we were 
world-wide ended 3% 


years later. 


In Appreciation 


Large numbers of letters have come 
to us from students and teachers who 
were influenced by the work of Walter 
Ek. Myer during the many years he 
served as editor and publisher of the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. Both Mrs. Myer 
and the staff members of Civic Edu- 
cation Service are grateful for these 
messages, 

It is a source of inspiration to know 
that the work of Mr. Myer meant so 
much to so many people. It is grati- 
fying that they credit him with having 
made a valuable contribution to their 
personal development and civic con- 
sciousness. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 


@ , , 
deal with (1) peacetime uses of atomic 


energy, and (2) U. S&S. foreign aid 
programs in the Middle East and 
South Asia. 





News Quiz 








Labor Organizations 


many member 
new AFL-CIO 


32,000,000 ; oO 


1. Approximately how 
will im to the 
5,000,000; 15,000,000; 
60,000,000? 


2. What 


positions will labor leaders 


George Meany and Walter Reuther hold 
in the new organization? 

3. Discuss John L. Lewis's positic 
with respect to the AFL-CIO 

4. Tell why and when the CIO cam 
into existence 

5. What were Borne of the devel | 
ments that helped bring the AFL and 
the CIO together? 

6. Define the “union shop.” Give argu 


ments for and against the states’ enact 
ment of “right to work” laws 

7. What are 
used for and 
guaranteed 


some of the 
against the 
wage program 


Walter 


argument 
adoption of 


8. According to Reuther 
various other union leaders, why is it 
time to shorten the work week? | 
general, what do employers think of thi 


idea? 


and 


now 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present knowl 
edge, do you think the AFL-CLO merge: 
will work out successfully? Why or wh 
not? 


2. Do you or do you not 


actment of state laws againat 
shop? Explain your position 


favor the en 
the 


unio 


Australia 


1. Describe 
in Australia 


2 How is 


the main political partic 


the Petrov case figuring in 


the present election campaign? 

3. Why are Australians particular) 
alert to the possibility of communist 
apyre sion? 

1. Describe the government’ imm) 
gration policy in recent year 

5. How has Australia progressed in 
dustrially in the past 15 year 

6. What steps are being taken by the 


government to increase crop output? 


7. Why do many Australian compare 
their country to the America of a cen 
tury or so ago? 

8. In what respects do the United 
State and Australia have close tic 
today? 

Discussion 

1. What do you think is Australia’ 
greatest need today if she is to becom 
a major world power? Why? 


2. Australia has ties with both the 
United States and Great Britain Do 
you think she could sever her ties with 
one or the other without loss, or does ah: 
receive benefits from her relations with 
both? Explain 

Miscellaneous 

1. Tell something about the back 
ground of Australia’s Robert Gordon 
Menzies 


2. Diseuss the results of a survey on 
the Vice Presiden y conducted by atu 


dents of Mamaroneck, New York 


§. Identify: George Meany; 
Reuther; and John L. Lewis 


4. What is 


prizes? 


Walter 


the purpose of the Nobel 
Of what do they consist? 


r 


v Briefly describe the Junior Achieve 
ment 


6. What 


training 
uniform? 


movement. 


made in 
men in 


changes have been 


programs for our 
Answers to Your Vocabulary 


l. (bh) (d) 
(a) unacceptable; 4. (c) 


language; 2. criticized; 
unconquerabl« 
5. (a) frank; 6. 
7. (dj) 


alent 


(b) shallow and hasty; 
sly and deceitful; 8. (c) 


equi y 
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Australia Votes 


(Continued from page 1) 


group’s prospects are especially good 
now 

Americans who are now visiting in 
Australia may temporarily forget at 
times that they aren’t back in the 
United States. As in some of our cam- 
paigns, charges and counter-charges 
of communist influence in government 
have been flying. One of the most dis- 
cussed subjects in the Australian cam- 
paign has been the communist issue, 
especially the Petrov case, 

In the spring of 1954, Vladimir 
Petrov, a member of the Russian dip- 
lomatic mission in Australia, deserted 
his colleagues. He told the Australian 
yovernment that “a vast spy ring op- 
erated from the Soviet Embassy in 
Canberra (Australia’s capital city).” 
It was charged that certain members 
of Mr. Evatt’s staff—during the time 
that the Labor Party was running the 
government—had supplied informa- 


tion to the Russian spies. The case 


The people of Australia realize that 


investigation largely as a political Minister again. tack from an aggressive Asian power. 
maneuver to discredit the Labor Party On the other hand, Evatt claims that In World War II, Australians were 
and keep it out of power. He has de- the Petrov case has been used unfairly shaken by the close escape they had 
manded a new investigation. Some to hurt the Labor Party. He says he from a Japanese invasion. Port Dar- 
time ago, Evatt wrote to Soviet For- is determined to get at the facts about win in northern Australia was bombed 
eign Minister Molotov to get the lat- the spying issue, no matter whom he by the Japanese, and only the Ameri- 
ter's views on Russian spying in Aus- has to consult. Evatt asserts that his can naval victory in the Battle of the 
tralia. Molotov denied that the Soviet party is actually better able to handle Coral Sea in 1942 prevented an at- 
Union had maintained a spy ring in’ any Red plot than are the Liberal and tempted invasion. In the postwar 
Australia Country Parties. y« rs, Australians have watched care- 
Geography helps explain why the the rise of communism in Asia, 
issue of communist spying has at- realizing that the Red tide might some 
Evatt’s announcement that he had tracted so much attention in Australia, day sweep down the island chain of 
corresponded with Molotov may have The big island-continent—almost the Indonesia to Australia’s threshold. 
made Menzies decide to call new elec- game size as the United States—lies The Australians have taken vigorous 
tion Menzies and his supporters off the tip of southeastern Asia. In steps to forestall a communist inva- 
maintain it is unthinkable that any this area, the Reds are making a major sion. They are playing a leading role 
responsible political leader would even effort to extend their control. Their in building up defenses in their part 
seek out, let alone believe, Molotov’s successes in China and North Viet of the world. Australia belongs to the 
statements on communist spying. Nam have brought the communist Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
They contend the act plainly indicates threat nearer to the southeastern tip (SEATO), and is a signer of the 
that Evatt does not have a true under- of Asia-—-and to Australia, ANZUS pact. Both these groups are 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


LAND OF THE KANGAROO. Australia is about as large as the United States but has a population of only around 
9 million—less than that of the states of Pennsylvania, California, or New York 





AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION BUREAU 


shook Australia, and a heated inquiry SYDNEY—with a population of over 1,600,000—is Australia’s leading city with a big wool market and large seaport 
followed 

Mr. Evatt has long charged that the standing of the threat posed by com- 
Menzies government launched the spy munism, and is not fit to become Prime their country is highly exposed to at- 


defense organizations to which the 
United States —among others — be- 
longs. 

Australia’s national policies are like- 
wise aimed at making the country 
strong enough to stand up to a hostile 
Asian power. One of Australia’s 
major tasks is to attract new settlers. 
The population of the big country is 
but 9 million. There are only about 
3 people to the square mile in Australia 
as compared to about 53 in the U. S. 

Since World War II, the government 
has embarked on a big immigration 
program. Last month, Australia wel- 
comed its millionth immigrant since 
1945. Most of the newcomers are 
British, but there have also been many 
immigrants from Italy, Malta, the 
Netherlands, and Germany. About 
10,000 Americans have migrated to the 
land “down under” (Australia is di- 
rectly “under” the U.S. on the globe). 

The newcomers do not have to worry 
about getting jobs. Australia has one 
of the lowest rates of unemployment 
in the world. Good jobs are available 
in automobile factories, steel mills, 
chemical plants, aircraft factories, and 
the building trades. 

This list of industries may surprise 
those Americans who have been accus- 
tomed to thinking of Australia mainly 
as a farming country. Agriculture is 
still important, but in recent years in- 
dustry has made big gains. 


Big War Program 


World War II touched off a gigantic 
industrial program which has con- 
tinued its pace in the postwar years. 
Australia is today one of the most 
highly industrialized lands in the 
world. In the past 7 years, electricity 
output has jumped by more than 80 
per cent. Coal production has in- 
creased by almost 40 per cent. The 
output of gas, bricks, cement, and steel 
has shot upward. 

Petroleum and uranium are two re- 
sources, discovered since the war, that 
promise a bright future for Australia. 
Uranium, the raw material for atomic 
energy, has been found in widely scat- 
tered areas. The petroleum which 
was found in western Australia a few 
years ago seems to have been only a 
small pocket, but there are still many 
areas awaiting oil exploration. 

While Australia’s factories are 
booming, the country still continues to 
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rely on its farm products as the main- 
stay of its overseas trade. Sheep and 
cattle raising are a major activity. 
Some of the sheep stations, as the 
ranches are called, take in millions of 
acres of land. Wool provides more 
than half of Australia’s income from 
abroad. 

Meat and wheat are other products 
which Australia sells in quantity. Al- 
though a wheat surplus throughout 
the world has caused prices to fall, 
Australian growers are better off than 
most wheat producers in other lands. 
Costs of producing this grain in Aus- 
tralia are probably the lowest in the 
world. 

Lack of water is the biggest ob- 
stacle to increasing crop output. The 
center of Australia is a vast desert, 
and nearly three fourths of the island 
continent is too dry for crops. The 
country has few rivers to supply the 
water needed for irrigation. Yet un- 
less farm production can be pushed 
upward, the government’s plans to in- 
crease population to 20 million within 
the next 25 years may suffer a setback. 

Right now the government is carry- 
ing out a mamoth irrigation and elec- 
tric-power project in the Snowy Moun- 
tains of southeastern Australia. 
When completed in 15 to 20 years, the 
system will furnish water for large 
numbers of farms and will double the 
nation’s supply of electricity. With 8 
big dams, 17 power stations, and more 
than 80 miles of water tunnels, the 
project will rival in size our own Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Many Australians feel today that 
their country has future possibilities 
for growth similar to those of the 
United States 75 to 100 years ago. 
There are numerous likenesses be- 
tween the Australia of today and the 
United States of the middle 19th cen- 
tury—for example, the large, undevel- 
oped areas; the relatively small, but 
ambitious, population; the expanding 
industrial possibilities; the reliance on 
the livestock industry in opening new 
regions. 


Interest in U. S. 


Because of these similarities, as well 
as for other reasons, most Australians 
are much interested in America. Their 
newspapers and magazines regularly 
feature articles about the United 
States. American products are sold 
widely throughout Australia. Almost 
500 U. 8S. companies have business 
plants or other interests in that coun- 
try. 

Australians have never forgotten 
the help we gave them in World War 
II, and in Canberra they have erected 
an imposing American War Memorial. 
A tall column, it is topped by an Amer- 
ican eagle in stone. At the foot of the 
monument is this inscription: ‘They 
-assed This Way.” It refers to the 
thousands of service men from the 
United States who set foot on Aus- 
tralian soil in World War II, when 
that land became a gigantic Allied war 
base. 

Australia’s bonds with the United 
States are likely to remain solid with 
the passing of time. Though that 
Pacific land continues to have -close 
ties with Great Britain and is a 
staunch member of the British Com- 
monwealth, it is also closely cooperat- 
ing with the United States. 

No matter which political group 
wins this week’s elections, it seems cer- 
tain that Australia will continue to 
work along with us in opposing the 
spread of communism into the South 
Pacific area. 





SPORTS 


AST month we ran an item in this 
column about 335-pound Herbie 
Diedrich of Dundee (Illinois) Commu- 
nity High School. We wondered if he 
were the biggest high school football 
player in America. 

Our query brought a letter from 
Westport High School in Kansas City, 
Missouri, with a clipping concerning 
Benny Disselhoff, Westport’s veteran 
guard. Playing his third season on 
the team, the 18-year-old senior is 6 
feet 1 inch tall and weighs 340 pounds. 

We'd certainly like to see Herbie 
and Benny opposing each other on the 
gridiron! 











* 


No country anywhere is more sports- 
conscious than Australia (see article 
on page 1). At this time, Australians 
are excitedly looking forward to the 
1956 Olympic Games. The big ath- 
letic spectacle will be held in Mel- 
bourne about a year from now. 

Every sports fan knows about the 
success of Australia’s tennis teams in 
recent years. The Aussies now hold 
the Davis Cup, symbol of international 


tennis supremacy. Other popular 
sports down under include cricket, 
football, golf, and swimming. Aus- 


tralians are especially fond of swim- 
ming in the surf along their many 
splendid beaches. 





Sansae crry ora 


BENNY DISSELHOFF of Kansas City, 
Missouri, may be the country’s biggest 
high school football player. He's 6 feet, 
1 inch tall, and weighs 340 pounds. 


This week one of the biggest events 
in bowling will get under way in Cbi- 
cago. It is the national tournament 
sometimes called the “world series of 
tenpins.” Taking part will be 160 
men and 64 women. 

Bowling is an ancient sport. It was 
popular in Germany hundreds of years 
ago. The Dutch, who settled in what 
is now New York City, brought the 
sport to this side of the Atlantic. 
Washington Irving wrote about bowl- 
ing in his famous tale concerning Rip 
Van Winkle. More than 20 million 
Americans now take part in the sport 
annually, 





Real or Unreal 





?— By Clay Coss 








F the two figures in the drawing 

below, the one on the left looks 
larger to most people. By measuring 
them, though, you will find that they 
are exactly the same size. 

These drawings represent an optical 
illusion. They show how your eyes 
and mind can play tricks on you. A 
mirage is another illustration of the 
same point. 

In cases such as these, it is easy 
to prove how your vision and thinking 
are distorted—how they are making 
you the victim of deception. People 
experience other types of illusions, 
however, that are more difficult for 
them to recognize. For example: 

Fans at a football or basketball 
game may be certain in their own 
minds that one of their players was 
purposely fouled by an opponent, when 
such was not the case at all. 

George is a newcomer to the local 
high school. He is friendly with every- 
one and soon becomes very popular. 
Bob is jealous and has the mental 
illusion that George is an insincere 
show-off, even though he has no evi- 
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WHICH is larger? 


dence whatever to support his opinion. 

Nancy meets Betty and quickly sizes 
her up as a girl whom she could never 
like. But it is later proved that Nancy's 
eyes and mind deceived her when she 
first saw Betty, because the two girls 
become close friends. 

Eduardo Guerrero is an Ecuadorean 
youth visiting our nation. This is 
the distorted picture that he says his 
countrymen have of the United States: 
“To those of us in my country who 
see only U. S. movies, America is a 
long Cadillac, a pack of cigarettes, and 
a roll of money.” 

All over the world, there are vast 
numbers of people who, like Eduardo 
and his countrymen, have false images 
and impressions of foreigners. Their 
thinking been 
trayed by unreal or biased pictures, 
reports, speeches, and other 
propaganda or misleading information. 

You don’t have to be fooled this way. 
You can prevent your eyes, ears, and 
mind from playing tricks on you 
simply by following this procedure: 
When you are confronted with a ques- 
tion or issue, either in your own life 
or in public affairs, check and measure 
the facts before forming an opinion. 
Wait until you are fairly certain that 
you have all the necessary information 
and evidence before reaching a definite 
conclusion. 


vision and have be- 


news 





“The world is full of people who 
have eyes and ears, yet do not see or 
hear. I would rather be blind and deaf 
than be one of these.” 

—Helen Keller 
* 

“If you want to be miserable, think 
much about yourself, about what you 
like, what you want and what 
people think of you.”—Kingasley 
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Nore To Teacwers: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN Opserver dated 
October 31, November 7, 14, and 28. The 
answer key appears in the December 5 
issue of the Civie Leader. Seoring: If 
grades are to be caleulated on a percent- 
age basis, we suggest that a deduction of 
3 points be made for each wrong or 
omitted. answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO StuDENTS: In each of 
the following itema, select the correct 
answer and write ita letter en your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. The work of President Eisenhower's 
White House staff is directed by (a) 
Richard M. Nixon; (b) Leonard Hall; 
(c) Sherman Adams; (d) James Hag- 
erty. 


2. The land reform program started 
by the Shah of Iran is opposed by the 
(a) bie landowners; (b) desert 
men; (c) British and U. 8S. oil 
panies; (d) small farmers. 


tribes 
com 


3. From the standpoint of national 
defense in America, there is a serious 
shortage of trained (a) historians; (b) 
journalists; (c) lawyers; (d) scientists. 


4. The largest single source of em- 
ployment for U. 8S. workers is (a) trade; 
(b) agriculture; (c) manufacturing; (d) 
transportation, 


5. One factor which helps to account 
for instability and weakness in the 
French government is (a) a tax system 
which places too great a burden on all 
wealthy people; (b) too many small po 
litical parties; (c) a poor balance be 
tween industry and mining; (d) 
tremely low prices on all goods 
services, 


ex- 
and 


6. Over the next few years, U. S. ex- 
peditions to Antarctica will, among othe 
things, (a) claim large sections of the 
continent as U. 8. territory; (b) gather 
valuable weather information; (c) de 
velop mineral and oil resources located 
there; (d) construct the world’s largest 
military base there. 


7. A big complaint of the Algerians 


against France is that they have not 
been granted (a) parliamentary repre 
sentation; (b) religious freedom; (ec) 


economic and political benefits like those 
enjoyed by Frenchmen living in Algeria; 
(d) jobs in France. 


8. Which one of these nations has been 
most successful in dealing with colonial 
demands for more self-government? (a) 
the Netherlands; (b) France; (c) Bel 
gium; (d) Great Britain. 


9. Which 2 of the following countries 
have each had several presidents within 
the past year? (a) Argentina and Bra 
zil; (b) France and West Germany; (c) 
Chile and Mexico; (d) Switzerland and 
Finland 


10. The 


our 


Census 
country 
gains in the states of (a) 
(b) the South; (c) the 
(d) the Weat. 


that 
populat ion 
New England; 


Middle Weat; 


Bureau reports 


shows greate at 


11. Which one of these countries has 
just joined the Middle East defense or 
ganization? (a) Egypt; (b) 
Israel; (d) Afghanistan. 


Iran; (e¢) 


12. The French are having le 
in Tunisia 


a trouble 
elsewhere in North 
Africa (a) the French have 
ruled Tunisia with an iron hand; (b) 
Tunisia has many elected representatives 
in the French parliament; (c) Tunisia 
has been given more home rule than the 
other areas; (d) Tunisia is ruled by 
U. 8. military forces located there. 


than 
because 


13. A U. 8. government 
has declared that large numbers of our 
soldiers in Korea lacked (a) knowledge 
of American democracy; (b) occupa 
tional skills; (c) information on cultural 
subjects; (d) scientific and engineering 
talent. 


commission 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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14. The U. S. hopes that Egpyt and 
Israel will settle their differences in ac- 
cordance with plans drawn up by the (a) 
Arab states; (b) UN; (c) U. 8S, Su- 
preme Court; (d) Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization. 


15. One defect in the French economic 
system is (a) inadequate tariffs to pro- 
tect French manufacturers; (b) a lack 
of good raw materials; (c) too much 
competition in industry; (d) an unfair 
distribution of the tax burden. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. Name the last Vice President who 


became President because of the death 
of the Chief Executive. 
17. Does the Constitution state who 


shall decide when the President is so 
badly disabled that the Vice President 
should take over his duties? 


18. The conference of foreign minis- 
ters which ended last month was held 
in the city of 


19. Name the area in western Europe 
whose voters said “no” recently to a 
plan to “Europeanize” their tiny land. 


20. Frequent changes in the premier- 
ship and cabinet of : 
have caused serious difficulties since the 
end of World War II. 


21. What is the name of the defense 
organization in which we cooperate with 
other lands to protect western Europe 
from communist attack? 


22. The message to Congress of De- 
cember 2, 1823, declaring that European 
nations must not try to impose their 
forms of government on any of the 
nations in the Western Hemisphere, is 
known as the 


23. The man who appears at present 
to be the leading Democratic Party can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1956 is 


Identify the following persons, Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which 
that description opposite the 


the person to whom it applies. 


precedes 
number of 


24. Ben Youssef 

25. Richard E. Byrd 

26. Juscelino Kubitschek 

27. Riza Pahlevi 

28. Albert Schweitzer 

A. Foreign Minister of Portugal 

B. Antarctic explorer 

C. Sultan of Morocco 

D. President-elect of Brazil 

E. Medical missionary in Africa 

F. Shah of Iran 

After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the 


word or phrase that makes the best defi- 
nition of the word in italics. 

29. The meeting got off to an auspi- 
cious start. (a) gloomy; (b) early; 
(c) favorable; (d) quiet. 


80. His statements were corroborated 
at the trial. (a) confirmed; (b) re- 
peated; (c) denied; (d) cheered. 


31. The delegate’s appearance was im- 
peceable. (a) ridiculous; (b) surpris- 
ing; (c) unexpected; (d) faultless. 

82. The task she had undertaken was 
repugnant. (a) distasteful; (b) diffi- 
cult; (c) unnecessary; (d) exciting. 

33. The entire city was inundated. (a) 
bombed; (b) flooded; (c) deserted; (d) 
threatened. 


A Career for Tomorrow - - In Music 


CAREER in music offers promis- 

ing rewards to those who are 

truly gifted, but many people who 

enter this field have a difficult time in 
making a satisfactory living. 

Your qualifications, if you choose 
this field, should include musical talent 
that is well above the average. Unless 
you have natural ability, plus the will- 
ingness to work long and hard to 


prepare yourself, music is not the 
career for you. 
Your preparation should include 


voice or instrument training at an 
early age. If you have been taking 
music for some time, continue your 
training while you are in high school, 
and take part in any musical events 
that are open to you. 

If you hope to become a concert 
artist or want to play in an orchestra, 
there is a step you can take to help 
you decide whether or not to go on with 
serious study. This step is to arrange 
to play or sing for some outstanding 
musician. A musician who has be- 
come prominent in his field can tell 
very quickly whether or not your 
talent is exceptional. 

If you pass this hurdle, you should 
plan to study with qualified private or 
conservatory instructors. This study 
is expensive, and to make the most 
of it you must be willing to practice 
long hours every day. 

To work toward a place in an orches- 
tra, you can also study with a private 
teacher, or you can take work at a 
conservatory of music. You should 
try, even while you are still in high 
school, to play with a trio, quartet, 


band, or orchestra. It is very impor- 
tant for one who intends to make a 
career of group playing to get as 
much experience as possible along this 
line. 

To prepare for teaching, you should 
study music either at a college or at 
a conservatory where you can earn a 
degree. You may also want to take 
private instruction under advanced 
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MUSICIANS must practice many hours 


teachers. A degree is not as essential 
if you plan to teach privately as it is 
in school or college teaching, but it 
will be helpful in any case. 

Employment opportunities for mu- 
sicians, from the standpoint of a full- 
time career, most plentiful in 
schools or colleges. More and more 
attention is being given to music in- 
struction in the schools, and there is 
a growing demand for teachers who 
can lead choral work, train bands and 
orchestras, and give individual in- 
struction. 


are 








While many private music teachers 
have a hard time earning a satisfac- 
tory income, a number of them com- 
bine this work with other jobs and 
thereby increase their earnings. Quite 
a few housewives add to their family 
incomes by teaching music part time. 

Your income, if you make a full- 
time career in this field, is likely to 
vary greatly. Concert artists who are 


widely known usually receive very 
high fees for their performances. 
Musicians in orchestras may earn 


from $60 to about $150 a week. Music 
teachers have incomes from $2,000 to 
$6,000 or more a year. Those in 
schools are paid on the same basis as 
other teachers. 

Further information can be secured 


from musicians or singers in your 
area, or from your school’s music 
teacher. You can also get a free 


pamphlet entitled “Music as a Career 
from School and College Relations, 
3oston University, 705 Commonwealth 


Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 





Your Career in Art is the title of a 
booklet on design, photography, and 
art teaching. You can get a free copy 
from the Museum School of Art, Broad 
and Pine Streets, Philadelphia 2, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A Career in Ceramics as Engineer- 
ing and Technology tells about oppor- 
You 
can get a free copy of this pamphlet 
from the Pennsylvania Ceramics As- 
sociation, Mineral Industries Building, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


tunities in the ceramics industry. 





Historical Background - = Growth of Unions 


United States 
Small 
carpenters, shoemakers, 
printers, and other skilled craftsmen 
were organized in most of the larger 
cities during the early years of our 
country’s history. 

But unions didn’t become big and 
powerful until just a few 
ago. Nation-wide labor organizations 
grew up only after large-scale indus- 
try developed. 

The first important national labor 
organization in the country, the 
Knights of Labor, was organized in 
1869. This group tried to bring skilled 
and unskilled workers, shopkeepers, 
and farmers into a single organization. 
At one time, the Knights had about 
700,000 members. But sharp differ- 
ences of opinion among the 
groups in the organization soon led 
to its destruction. 

A number of the larger: unions left 
the Knights and, in 1886, they set up 
the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL). The new organization was 
headed by Samuel Gompers, who re- 
mained its president, except for one 
year, until his death in 1924. 

Gompers’ idea was to organize the 
skilled workers of each trade into 
separate unions, with the unions to 
be bound together through member- 
ship in the national federation. This 
was the pattern generaliy followed by 
the AFL. 

In 1905, a handful of union leaders 
organized a new group—the Industrial 
Workers of the World. This organiza- 
tion, like the Knights of Labor, tried 


hegre unions in the 
are 
unions of 


as old as the nation. 


decades 


various 


to bring both skilled and unskilled 
workers into its fold. The“‘Wobblies,” 
as members of this group were called, 
came under the control of leaders who 
supported communist ideas, and the 
organization all but disappeared by 
the end of World War I. 

By 1920, more than 5 million work- 
ers belonged to the AFL and other 
labor groups. But union membership 
declined again during the next few 
years until a new era of rapid growth 
began in the 1930’s. Not only did 
the AFL expand its membership, but 
large numbers of additional workers 
joined the newly organized CIO. 

Laws passed by Congress during the 
1930's were largely responsible for the 
increased strength of unions. Prior to 


that time, expansion in their member- 
ship had been held back because some 
employers made it a practice to fire 
workers who joined unions, and re- 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, an early labor 
leader in the United States 


fused to meet with union representa- 
tives to discuss working conditions. 

The legislation of the 1930’s, in- 
cluding the disputed Wagner Act, 
guaranteed workers the right to join 
any union they chose. The Wagner 
law also required each employer to 
negotiate with the union selected by 
a majority of workers in his plant, 
and gave labor many additional rights. 

Changes were made in this law when 
the Taft-Hartley Act was passed by 
Congress in 1947. Labor has sharply 
criticized the new law, saying that it 
took away many rights which unions 
had long sought and finally gained 
under the Wagner Act. Employers, 
on the other hand, have contended that 
the Taft-Hartley law merely elimi- 
nated unfair union practices which 
came into existence under the Wagner 
legislation. 

All in all, there are about 17 million 
union members in the United States 
today. 
associated 


Most nation-wide unions are 
with either the CIO or 
AFL, but about 2 million organized 
workers belong to independent unions. 
After bitterly competing with each 
other for many years, the AFL and 
CIO are now merging their forces into 
a single organization. 





Pronunciations 


Canberra—kin’ber-uh 

Faure—for 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wi-hur-lil’ n&- 
r6o 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh krdosh- 
chawf 

Nikolai Bulganin—né’k6-li bdol-ga’nin 

Saar—zar 





